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EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY By 


ORGANIZATION 


THE American town or city may be defined as the 
place where all our sins come home to roost. It is 
one of the peculiarities of the human race that, while 
the people themselves are well over on the good side, 
the towns they live in do not reflect their virtues as 
clearly as they reflect their vices. Quite good people 
build quite bad towns, or, more softly, let bad towns 
oceur. 

How much do bad towns cost us? 

The real answer obviously is not a book of statisties 
on crime cost and disease. These are the little costs, 
The big cost is 
and children 


the interest charges on the big cost. 
that bad towns deprive men and women 
of a good part of the thing they need most, a commu- 
nity that sustains them, that fosters a deep and 
comfortable feeling that they belong to the big team 
(or just belong)—a wonderful sense that life is very 
good, that the game is worth the candle, that man’s 
role of friendship and creation and hard work and 
aspiration is an excellent and satisfying one. 


JOHN W. HERRING 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The cost to society is immense, for bad towns fail 
to nurture the kinds of human beings on which a good 
society is built. American democracy is paying now 
for Jersey City, Memphis, Lynn, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Athens, Atlanta, Philadelphi: 


thousand cities and villages that do not sustain man’s 


3rooklyn, 


real life. 

In sum the eost to democracy of bad and mediocre 
towns is ultimate bankruptey—and unbearable deficit 
of good citizens. We must build good towns. It is 
the first law of our survival. 

There are a dozen ways of telling parts of the story. 
we must create good schools; some, that 
that we 


Some say 
we must achieve good government. Some, 
must cultivate unity by combating prejudice; some, 
that we must perfect our social and health services; 
some, that we must plan; some, that we must assure 
that we must serve youth. 


All these 


prosperity for all; some, 
Some say we must become world-minded. 


goals are ends of the good community. The good 
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ive real hope of achieving these 
When we Say we must build good towns, therefore, 
a general and a glittering state- 
are saving that the community idea is a 


definite thing, a profoundly significant thing, a most 


deeply necessary thing, in itself, for American life. 

There is a broad band of light across the picture. 
The community movement is in process of being 
reborn. Thousands of men and women who put com- 


munity ahead of self and group interests are pouring 
energy and bold thinking into the movement. Commu- 
nity movements of the past have waxed and waned. 
It is too early to say, but there are good signs that 
the present movement is a far lustier infant than any 
A swift partial roster of the 


of its predecessors. 


and the impact of the vision freshly come to America’s 
New York, and Ohio list 


over 400 cities and villages in which community move- 


leaders. Michigan, 


town 


ments have been recently born. Councils of social 


agencies are steadily expanding their vision along 
State 


state and 


wider and wider community lines. citizens’ 


councils have been formed for all-round 
community improvement in Kentucky, New York, 
Georgia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and other 
The Back of the Yards Council in Chicago is 
one of several industrial community councils. Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina are pioneering 


“Inter- 


states. 


in all-round town planning and development. 
governmental councils” have been developed as demo- 
cratic community experiments in five counties and 
community-wide discussion councils have been formed 
under the National Institute of Social Relations in 
six cities. The comprehensive planring idea is spread- 
ing apace. America has not in many years, if ever, 
been so alert to the problem of the community or so 
convinced of the essential importance of community 
building. 

There But let us 
take stock, remembering that great community move- 
We 
recall the community movement touched off by World 
War I—faintly. 
in its joints, and collapsed like a discouraged omelet. 


is a vast enterprise a-building. 
ments have been begun before and died young. 
It was noisy, full of schemes, shaky 


And almost like a dream memory is the vast and in- 
tricate community mobilization of five years ago dis- 
patched on its honeymoon with showers of “directives” 
and a vast trousseau of uniforms. The obituary 
remains to be written in two words: it vanished. 

A critique of the present community movement is 


hazardous to essay but a number of rough comments 


are obvious: 
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First, it is sober. Nobody is waving any flags or 
passing out buttons. 

Second, its growth is natural, not forced. 

Third, it is “normal,” that is, it fits the curves and 
corners of the town’s life, deals respectfully with its 
existing organizations, takes account of the idioms jn 
the community’s thinking and doing, uses the town’s 
natural leaders and followers in the jobs that suit 
them, and follows a pace dictated by the sometimes 
saving grace of human indolence rather than the 
superheated zeal of a revival. 

Fourth, it is dotted here and there with scores of 
community undertakings that reflect far more creative 
thinking, broad social vision, and real knowledge of 
all-round social engineering than the older movements 
possessed. Relatively few in number, they are never- 
theless a powerful factor in the whole picture. 

Fifth, with the exceptions just noted, the move- 
ment as a whole is loosely, not to say badly, defined. 
Granted that the endless variety of the present com- 
munity movement is good, nevertheless, one pauses 
to reflect. Variety in auto design is good—or at least 
amusing—providing the variety does not take the un- 
happy form of forgetting steering gear, engine, rear 
wheel, or ignition. The community movement goes 
in for variations that would make the gods weep. 

Various useful attempts are being made to break 
out of the high tower and make a street-level, on-the- 
job analysis of the community movement in the na- 
tion as it actually is. There is a steady flow of salty 
and valuable observations from Arthur Morgan’s 
Community Service Inc. at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Robert A. Luke, director of the Cincinnati Adult 
Edueation Council and chairman of the American 
Association for Adult Education’s Community Organi- 
zation Committee, is surveying the field, defining it 
broadly and asking a number of sharply pointed and 
highly significant questions. Arthur A. Dunham, of 
the University of Michigan, is director of the newly 
formed National Association for the Study of Com- 
munity Organization which is contributing to a better 
and more widely diffused understanding of the commu- 
nity movement as viewed, broadly, from the stand- 
point of special welfare. A Committee on the Com- 
munity has been formed under the National Plan- 
ning Association with a highly representative board 
of local, regional, and national leaders. Its concern is 
over-all co-operative measures of research, training, 
exchange, promotion, and communications. These are 
but a few of the efforts currently under way to bring 
more form, substance, and strength to the movement. 

The time will never come, one can hope, when 
blueprints of the precision type will come into vogue. 
Nevertheless, basie principles and ideals of community 
action can and must be stated and applied, if the 
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movement is to gain in clarity, dynamic impact, social 
value. 

Six propositions are here suggested : 

]. Every community, from the very great to the 
very small, should form, equip, and support a council 
of its citizens charged with concern for the over-all 
well-being of the citizens. 

Some critics reject the idea of an over-all assignment 
as vague, thin, and impractical. What is the alterna- 
tive? Some brand of community council with a 
specialty? A community adult-education council? 
A council of social agencies? A taxpayer’s league? 
A planning council? An intercultural council? A 
public-edueation association? A foreign affairs-coun- 
cil? An economie council? 

All these have high potentials, but they are not 
alternatives to a community council with an over-all 
concern. Practically speaking, only a very few large 
cities ean afford to support any such battery of spe- 
cialized councils. Ninety-six to ninety-eight per cent 
of American towns have little or nothing of the kind. 
Even when they do, the grand sum total of all these 
species of councils is in no sense the equivalent of 
a community council. The essence of a community 
council is that it sets its lens to take in the whole town. 
It stands prepared to plan, to educate, to act on any 
problem. It sees B in relation to A & C & K.~ The 
community council supersedes no other essential spe- 
cialized form of community organization. It simply 
accepts a role no specialized effort can fill. _ 

This over-all concern is the emphasis for which the 
need stands stark and naked in American life. Under 
the guise of religious sects, party loyalty, the scholarly 
“disciplines,” separatism in welfare and education, 
specialization has hacked our society limb from limb. 
Any community movement, however young and feeble, 
that tries to put the community together again is on 
the side of God and man. 

The only specialization that the true community 
council can subscribe to with whole heart is special- 
ization in the broad view, or, in the living and creative 
sense of the word, in unity. 

2. The community council must be a people’s organ- 
ization. We are familiar with councils built primarily 
by and for agencies and secondarily for the people, 
but not by the people. It is understandably but none 
the less disastrously true that the common touch is 
lost; professionalism rests like a cloud of musk in the 
conference room, the common cause bows to the claims 
of competing causes, the “feel of community” fails to 
ignite. 

The community council must war against the human 
tendeney to build groups of “our kind of people.” 
“Let’s mobilize all the liberals,” said an earnest friend, 
or “let’s organize all the independents.” Nothing 
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could be more unfortunate or disastrous in its eon- 
sequences. 

By and large the council must act on the assumption 
that there are no leper colonies in America, no “better 
elements,” no chosen groups, no preferred stocks. 
There are people: people who want good things. They 
will fight for them, if the way is opened and their 
own potential leaders have learned to lead. And 
they will fight for the whole community, if the effort 
is a whole effort, and if expertness, eash, and devotion 
are invested, not in philanthropy, but in democracy. 


3. The community council must hammer out a 





practical science—and art—of talking things over. 


A science? But surely. It is a far ery from the 
Town Meeting of a hundred and eighty souls to 
Schenectady’s modern community discussion program 
in a town of 100,000 persons and 1,100 organized 
groups. 
worker we are “reaching the people 


By the wishful thinking of many a eivie 
” through this or 
that “league” or “forum.” Do we reach even two 
per cent, z.e. two thousand out of a hundred thousand? 
Schenectady sees the problem of reaching the eommu- 
nity realistically. It has made a careful check on all 
its groups and organized interests, seeing them as an 
intricate network of channels which may be used as 
a large-scale irrigation system. It offers “a speaker, 
a leader, a film, a chart to any group on any day 
at any hour on any subject.” It uses radio, persist- 
It trains leaders. It 
has a special community program for older youth and 
young adults. Above all, it has a trained, paid staff 
on the job. It still reaches less than 35 per cent, but 


ently, ingeniously, untiringly. 


the gains must be viewed as of sensational significance 
to democracy. 

Dictatorships reach the people—in their own way. 
Democracy must learn to reach the people—in our 
own way—and soon. 

4. A community council must be bifoeal. It must 
see the near and far. The natural tendency of a 
community group is to contemplate its own navel. 
But it cannot do so in peace for there is thunder in a 
world that is crowding us close. Mankind’s problems 
no longer fall comfortably into the “local” ones that 
“we” must handle and the “faraway” matters that 
“they” dispose of. We know this, too, in a dim but 
restless way. The chest-thumpers who boast that “we 
are the hard-headed practical guys” are not as con- 
vineing as they used to be. One glance at the town’s 
honor roll tells us that practicality must have a longer 
reach than clearing out the village dump. Our town 
must play its part in making this honor roll the last 
of its kind. The warmongers, the blatherskites, the 
blind or myopie’ office holders who threaten our 
nation’s course come from our home towns, are chosen 


by us, are our sole responsibility. They are not 
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“they”: they are ‘we.’ World peace 1s our problem- ~ 
here, now, always—in the inner councils of our own 
homes, neighborhoods, and towns. 

5. The comm education, 
and action. The None 


brain, the draughtman’s hand, the 


inity council must mesh 


planning, order is accidental. 


first. The 


comes 


muscles are all of a piece. Lacking community eduea- 


tion or the drive to do, blueprints have no worth. 


Lacking blueprints, action is askew. Lacking action, 


education goes rancid or dry. 


The combining of education and planning and 


action is no word game. It is and ovum 


It is 
It is the process of whole men at work for 


sperm 
joining. mind and conscience harnessed to 
power. 
a whole society. 

The meaning of this for our schools, our churches, 
our business, our welfare organization, our planning 
agencies, our community councils, is of the greatest 
significance. The whole structure of our specialized 
systems and professions would be profoundly affected 
from the foundations up, if a new, sound, and power- 
ful master strategy were introduced into community 
thinking and doing. And this is exactly what the 
community movement must set itself to accomplish. 

6. The community council must have trained leader- 
ship—and it must have cash. 

The chronic weakness of community councils has 
The unled 
community is like a giant with unco-ordinated muscles. 
The 
when the leader’s touch, the social engineering skill, 


been the lack of strong trained leaders. 


town’s becomes mousepower 


modern manpower 


is missing. 


Ra ok ae 
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Hardly one in twenty community councils today 
has paid, able, trained leaders. This is due only in 
part to the youth of the present movement. It is due 
in greater part to a traditional feeling we have about 
volunteers. Innumerable Americans have the odd 
notion that we must train and pay a man to fix a 
carburetor or a leaking faueet, but that God and 
democracy have so endowed us that we can handle 
the most complex of all social jobs—community build- 
ing—in our spare time, without cash and without 
finely skilled hands. 

The core issue before the American community is 
this: Shall we in the face of the crisis of American 
town life be content to work as in the past as arch 
individuals and in sharply specialized platoons be- 
tween which little effective liaison exists? Or shall we 
undertake the genuinely radical and aggressive adven- 
ture of knitting democratic forces together within a 
common and comprehensive social strategy? The 
question will be asked; What human brain or galaxy 
of brains is a match for the total sweep of the modern 
community? But a second question cancels the first: 
What godly brain, bracketed and confined within one 
of the specializations of our devising, can be trusted 
to set guideposts for the longer train? 

Complexity we have. But simplicity resides and 
will always reside within and above our complexities. 
It is the deep sense of democracy that human beings 
‘an grasp simplicity and act upon it. Our problem 
is to put into effect those community processes which 
help men to see plain things in their lucid relations 


to the whole of living. 





EDUCATION A CLASS PRIVILEGE? 

A NUMBER of studies published before the war have 
already furnished sufficient evidence that many able 
pupils, whose records in high schools and on gradua- 
tion indicated more than average promise to succeed 
in college, were unable to continue their edueation for 
Much of this 
A of Vannevar Bush’s report, 
Conant 


economie reasons. evidence will be 
found in Appendix 
“Seience the Endless Frontier.” President 
has frequently drawn attention to the fact that as 
far as higher education is concerned the children of 
families within certain income brackets are virtually 
disfranchised. The proposal of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Edueation, that an extensive sys- 
tem of scholarships be provided out of public funds to 
facilitate the aecess to college of able boys and girls 
who without such assistance would not continue their 
edueation beyond the high schools, is also based on 


the recognition which is becoming general of the 


existence of serious inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities. The danger inherent in such a situation lies 
as much in the possible development of education as 
a class privilege as in the loss of ability to the nation. 

This is serious enough in the ease of the oppor- 
tunities for general education. It becomes more 
serious when the choice of a profession has to be 
made. At the opening of the 109th session of the 
New York University College of Medicine, the dean, 
Currier McEwen, referred to the rising cost of tui- 
tion for medical education. He cited the fact, re- 
ported by the American Medical Association, that the 
average tuition cost for the nation is $518 and that 
this amount represents only 25 per cent of the 
operating costs of schools of medicine. The balance 
has to be made up from endowments, gifts, univer- 
sity funds, and state- and municipal-tax sources. In 
addition to the rising tuition fee, which this year will 
be $650 at the New York University College of 
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Medicine, the cost of apparatus, books, and board and 
residence has inereased. 

There is a serious issue here. Without assistance 
both to students and to schools of medicine the profes- 
sion will become closed to all but the sons and daugh- 
ters of those financially able not only to pay the cost 
of their education but to assist them until they be- 
come self-supporting. In the long run it will be the 
publie that will be affected by the continued increase 
in the cost of medica] expenses. The issue thus be- 
comes broader than the equaiization of educational 
opportunities. It is an issue of national concern. 


—I.L.K. 


TWO INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Two meetings of importance in the fields of psy- 
chology and of mental health were held in Great 
Britain during the past summer. The 12th Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychologists was held in Edin- 
burgh, July 23-29, attended by approximately 650 
delegates of whom the greater number came from 
Great Britain, with the United States second in rep- 
resentation. The International Congress on Mental 
Health held meetings, August 11-21, in London. 

At the Edinburgh conference James Drever, pro- 
fessor emeritus, University of London, president of 
the International Congress of Psychologists, and God- 
frey Thompson and James Drever, Jr., of Edinburgh 
University, were hosts. Leetures were delivered by 
H. S. Langfeld, professor emeritus of psychology, 
Princeton University; -A. Michotte, University of 
Louvain; and Sir Frederie Bartlett, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, during the evening sessions. English, French, 
and German were the official languages of the confer- 
ence, and topics discussed represented every type of 
psychological problem. 

The London meetings were attended by representa- 
tives of the International Conference of Child Psy- 
chiatry, the International Conference on Mental Hy- 
giene, and the International Conference of Medical 
Psychotherapy, as well as by guests of the Edinburgh 
meetings. The first four days of the period were 
devoted to diseussions of child psychiatry centered 
around the topic, “Personality Development in Its In- 
dividual and Social Aspects with Special Reference to 
Aggression,” and of medical psychotherapy under the 
general heading, “Guilt.” The conference on mental 
hygiene considered “Mental Health and World Citi- 
zenship” during the last week of the period. 

The statement of the Preparatory Commission, 
based on reports of 5,000 men and women who had 
met earlier in working groups in their own communi- 
ties, was presented to the delegates and embraced the 
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points of view of the fields of sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, psychiatry, political science, philoso- 
phy, and theology. The recommendations of these 
meetings will be sent to the World Health Organiza- 
tion of UNESCO through the newly created World 
Federation for Mental Health. 

Despite the fact that the conferences were held dur- 
ing a period of world stress, it is believed that repre- 
sentatives left the meetings with “heightened regard 
for the supreme efforts being made to overcome ob- 
stacles . . . and that individuals from many nations 
came to understand each other and perhaps took 
longer steps toward world peace than may have been 
evident at the time.” 

SCHOOL AND Society is indebted to Frances O. 
Triggs, psychologist in the psychiatric clinie of Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York 19, who was a delegate to the 
meetings, for the material upon which the above 
report is based. 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 

TAKING for granted that the quality of teaching is 
the first concern of a teacher-eduecation institution, a 
planning conference representing the faculty of the 
College of Education, University of Illinois, recently 
recommended the establishment of “an informal semi- 
nar on teaching methods” which could be attended 
voluntarily by staff members. 

The faeulty passed a resolution “urging that teach- 
ing success be considered with other factors in making 
promotions or salary increases.” The resolution is 
intended for the guidance of a new committee which 
has been authorized to make recommendations for pro- 
motions and salary inereases. The faculty also sug- 
gested a plan for evaluating the effectiveness of their 
teaching whereby their work would be rated by their 
students and colleagues, as well as by the measure- 


ment of students’ improvement. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA OFFERS 
COURSE ON EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
AND THOUGHT 

AccorpING to information received from Earl J. 
McGrath, dean, College of Liberal Arts, the State 
University of Iowa, a major in European literature 
and thought has been established as a field of con- 
centration in which a number of departments co- 
operate. The major is organized to provide: (a) A 
broader training than a student is likely to get under 
the specialized requirements of a single department 
through courses in history, languages, philosophy, 
social sciences, art, and literature, which are tied 
together in seminars in European literature and 
thought. (b) An intensive and concentrated program 
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alk 


organized on a different basis from those of other 


undergraduate majors—a balanced set of courses 


must be chosen in some one period or one national 
culture, and concentration and discipline will be 
sought in the practice of reading closely in the origi- 
nal sources as developed in the seminars. 

According to the announcement of the new major 
in European literature and thought: 


an end in itself, for the 


woman who stops his formal training when he 


Such an edueation could be 
man or 
graduates, or it could serve as preparatory to professional 
or graduate work in such fields as history, law, journal- 


ism, English, foreign languages, social sciences, ete. 


AN AREA PROJECT IN SCANDINAVIAN 
STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

Unper a grant of $70,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the University of Wisconsin 
will expand its program of Scandinavian studies dur- 
ing the next five years, according to a report sent to 
ScHoOOL AND Society by Einar Haugen, chairman of 
The 
grant was made in recognition of the university’s 
the field of 
The teaching of Seandinavian lan- 


the department of Scandinavian languages. 


“lone and honorable record in Seandi- 
navian studies.” 
guages has been an aceepted part of the curriculum 
since 1870, “longer than at any other American uni- 


Notes and News 
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versity,” according to Professor Haugen. During 
World War II the first area project in Scandinavian 
languages of the ASTP was established at the univer- 
sity under his direction. 

The new program is in keeping with the trend in 
American universities since the war toward giving 
courses in foreign cultures. Courses in Seandinavian 
history, economies, sociology, and the fine arts are 
being added to the regular courses in language and 
literature. Seandinavian scholars will be invited for 
lectures and courses, and fellowships will be available 
for promising students. Students majoring in soci- 
ology, economics, history, and related fields will have 
an opportunity to take the equivalent of a minor in 
the Scandinavian area. The university plans to offer 
a master’s degree and work toward a Ph.D. minor in 
the area. A committee of the faculty, headed by 
Professor Haugen, is working out detailed plans for 
personnel and the curriculum. It is expected that 
the plan will be in full working shape by the fall of 
1949. 


A unique feature of this program is that it represents 
a first step toward interuniversity co-operation. All plans 
are being worked out in close co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota which also has a Scandinavian-area 
program, For practical purposes these two projects will 
be one, and students will be able to receive credit in one 
program for work done in the other. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
October 18: 11. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Tue REVEREND Ropert WArD McEWEN, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Blackburn College (Carlin- 
ville, Ill.), was reported in ScHoon. AND Society, 
August 11, 1945, has been named to the presidency 
of Hamilton (Clinton, N. Y.) to 
Thomas Brown Rudd, who has been serving as acting 


College sueceed 
president and president since the death of David 
Worcester, 
1947. Dr. MeEwen will assume his new duties, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949, when Dr. Rudd will become controller 


as reported in these columns, June 28, 


of the college. 


RaupH Brown DravuGuon, acting president, Ala- 
bama Polytechnie Institute (Auburn), 
president, October 1, to sueceed the late Luther Noble 
Dunean whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
August 2, 1947. Dr. Draughon has been 
administering the affairs of the institute since Dr. 


was named 


SocIETY, 


Dunean’s death. 








Tue following appointees at Shepherd College 
(Shepherdstown, W. Va.) assumed new duties at the 
opening of the fall semester: academic dean and 
registrar, Carey V. Stabler; dean of students, Ray 
E. Harris; chairman of the division of language and 
professor of speech, Milton J. Wiksell; associate li- 
brarian and assistant professor of history, Robert 
Griswold; direetor of physical education for men and 
head football coach, Don L. Phillips; acting business 
manager, Charles F. Printz; and instructors, Marjorie 
A. Peacher (music theory, piano, and organ), Dorothy 
Tillotson (voice), Henry Morrow (business law), and 
Anna Henshaw Gardiner (nursing education). 


Francis J. Dononvus, former director of the eve- 
ning division and the summer session, University of 
Detroit, has assumed new duties as dean of instrue- 
tion, Gannon College (Erie, Pa.), with primary re- 
sponsibility for the development of a supervisory and 
research program to improve instruction. Dr. Dono- 
hue succeeds Maurice Hartmann who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. 


Tue following persons assumed new duties in 
Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.) at the opening of 
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the fall semester: dean of students, Mary M. Fowler 
(member of the staff of early childhood education) ; 
assistant librarian, Mary McLaughlin; assistant pro- 
fessors, Agnes C. Brown (home economics) and Car] 
Hoffman (history and government); and instructors, 
Albert Fisher (psychology), Elizabeth Roulston 
(chemistry), Fernando Pereira (Spanish), and Wil- 
liam Bless and Dorothy Houpt (music). 


Gorpon M. Farr, formerly dean, Graduate School 
of Engineering, Harvard University, has sueceeded 
Clarence H. Haring, resigned, as the master of the 
university’s Dunster House. 


Harotp A. DELP, educational psychologist, assumed 
new duties as director of the child-study center of the 
College of Edueation, the University of Minnesota, 
that opened early in October. The purposes of the 
center are: 1. service to children of the state who 
have “educational problems”; 2. training for regular 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and administrators to 
assist them with special educational problems as well 
as training for teachers to conduct special classes for 
exceptional types of children; and 3. research to in- 
vestigate various educational problems for which 


satisfactory solutions are not known. 


FRANK B. MILLER, whose appointment as professor 
of psychology and head of the department, Albion 
(Mich.) College, was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
cieTY, February 2, 1947, has been appointed director 
of personnel and a member of the administrative 
council of Carthage (Ill.) College. Dr. Miller has 
also been re-elected for the fifth time as treasurer 
of the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship and as a 
member of the Executive Council of the academy. 
During June and July he served as visiting lecturer 
in psychology at Michigan State College (East 
Lansing). 


Tue following ‘announcement of appointments in 
the University of Utah was sent to ScHooL AND 
Society under date of October 4: professor of psy- 
chiatry and head of the department, C. H. Hardin 
Branch; professor of journalism and head of the 
department, Quintus C. Wilson; professors, Elfriede 
F. Brown (home economies) and Edwin C. Law- 
rence (surgery); lecturers, Ray Bergman (market- 
ing) and Hanna Viklund (elementary edueation) ; 
associate professors, Mitchel M. Carter (law), Marie 
M. Hughes (elementary education, principal of the 
Stewart School), John A. Wolfard (economies), and 
Hans Reich (research in biochemistry); assistant 
professors, Verla Leone Birrell (home economics), 
Elbert E. Miller (geography), Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward H. Nett (military science), Irene P. Robin- 
son (psychology), and Boyd Sheets (speech); and 
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instructors, Patricia Decker, Walter Hahn, Ruth 
Kuhlman, and Rebecca W. Snow (elementary eduea- 
tion), LaMar I. Deverall (mathematics), Matthew C. 
Elk (mechanical engineering), Ronald D. Gregory 
(music), Richard W. Johnson and Robert F. Newbold 
(electrical engineering), Tunnie F. Lee (anesthesi- 
ology), Hugh G. MaecNiven (journalism), Scott E. 
Seager (economics), Carol Selby, Marian Sheets, and 
Jeannette C. Wilson (library, catalogers), and Milton 
E. Wadsforth (metallurgical engineering). 


NorMAN J. Buair has been appointed head of the 
department of psychology and director of student 
personnel, Green Mountain Junior College (Poultney, 
Vt.). Other appointments include: George Hurst 
aul, to establish and conduct a professional two-year 
course in newspaper writing and editing; Dorothy 
E. Wolstenholme, to give courses in secretarial studies 
during the leave of absence granted to Rachel Clapp; 
Kathleen E. Stokes, to teach history; and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Broughton, to succeed Mrs. Nathan Knight as 
teacher of clothing in the department of home eco- 
nomics. 


XAVIER A. FERNANDEZ has been named professor of 
Spanish and chairman of the department, Russell 
Sage College (Troy, N. Y.); Etienne F. Baratte, 
president, Collége de St Nazaire (France), is serving 
as visiting professor of French; and Russell H. 
Barker has been appointed assistant professor of 
English. 


Pavut F. Dove.ass, president, the American Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.), has reported the fol- 
lowing appointments:.in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, professor of German, John G. Frank; associate 
professors, Louis W. Hunt (chemistry) and Charles 
A. Welsh (economies); assistant professors, Donald 
P. Brown (government), Thomas J. Cobbe (biology), 
and J. Harold Reaves (physics) ; and instructors, Dora 
Jean Ashe (English), Gordon E. Cowan (psychol- 
ogy), and Esther Wallace (physical education). In 
the School of Social Sciences and Publie Affairs the 
appointees are as follows: co-ordinator of the “Wash- 
ington Semester” for the first semester, Lowell H. 
Hattery, assistant professor of public administration; 
associate professor of economics, Walter Isard; as- 
sistant professors, George Pollock Bush (publie ad- 
ministration), Roy H. Halquist and Alfred Sher- 
rard (economies), and John B. Olverson (political 
science) ; and instructors, David J. Brandenburg (his- 
tory), Carter C. Osterbind (economics), and Laurlene 
Straughn Pratt (English). 


THE REVEREND Darius L. SwANN has the distine- 
tion of being the first Negro to become a member of 
the faculty of a mission-supported Christian college 
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in China. He has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of foreign languages in the University of 
Nanking. 
TueLMA G. ALPER has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology, Clark University (Worcester, 
Mass.); John H. Blair, assistant professor of physi- 
ology to succeed Fred M. Howard, who is specializing 
in pediatrics in the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
Walter A. 


and Sheldon Schaffer, instructor in economics. 


Ramsey, assistant professor of Spanish; 


Recent Deaths 

Artuur Fort HaArMAN, president emeritus, Ala- 
bama College 
ailment, October 12, at the age of seventy-three years. 


(Montevallo), sueecumbed to a_ heart 


Dr. Harman had served as assistant principal and 
instructor in English and Latin (1898-1901), Brewton 
Collegiate Institute (Ala.); principal (1901-02), Cen- 
treville (Ala.) High School; superintendent of schools 
(1902-04, 1906-08), New Deeatur (Ala.), (1904-06), 
Florence (Ala.), and (1908-20), Selma (Ala.); su- 
perintendent of education (1920-28), Montgomery 
County (Ala.); director (1928-29), division of edu- 
cational administration, and state superintendent 
(1929-35), Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion; and president (1935-47), Alabama College. 


Cuark WetLus CHAMBERLAIN, retired professor of 
physies, Michigan State College (East Lansing), died, 
October 13, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Chamberlain, who was known as an inventor and 
especially for his “vibration absorber,” had served as 
instructor in physics and mathematics (1894-97), 
Western Reserve Academy; professor of physies and 
astronomy (1900-01), Colby College (Waterville, 
Maine); professor of physics (1901-08, 1913-27) and 
president (1913-27), Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio); and professor of physies (1927-44), Michigan 


State College. 


Mary Kimpatt Moraan, founder (1910) and first 
president, the Principia (Elsah, Ill.), died, October 
13, at the age of eighty-six years. The institution, 


which hbeeame Aa senior eollece in 1932, was started 


Shorter Papers. 
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by Mrs. Morgan as a kindergarten in Saint Louis 
in 1897. The original schoo] (the Principia) in Saint 
Louis now ineludes all grades through junior college. 


Letia D. Miuus, former dean of women in Beaver 
College (Jenkintown, Pa.) and in Ward-Belmont 
School (Nashville, Tenn.), died, October 13, at the 
age of eighty-five years. 


MitcHet Carrouu, head of the department of 
biology, Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, 
Pa.), died, October 13, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Dr. Carroll had served as teacher in publie schools 
of Pennsylvania (1909-14); assistant in zoology 
(1915-16), University of Pennsylvania; assistant 
entomologist (1918-20), New Jersey Experimental 
Station; and at Franklin and Marshall College as 
professor of biology and head of the department 
(since 1920). 

JOHN FREDERIC Moore, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Connecticut College (New London), died, Octo 
ber 14, at the age of thirty-seven years. Dr. Moore 
had served as instructor in English (1936-40), the 
Ohio State University; and in Connecticut College 
as instructor in English (1940-41), assistant pro- 
fessor (1941-46), director of the summer session 
(since 1943), and associate professor (since 1946). 


JESSE J. EAMES, associate professor emeritus of me- 
chanical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, died, October 14, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Professor Eames had served the institute as 
assistant in mechanical engineering (1910-20), in- 
structor (1920-34), and associate professor (1934- 
retirement). 

GroRGE ALEXANDER DICK, retired dean of the fac- 
ulty, Sehool of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, died October 15, at the age of seventy 
years. Dr. Dick had served the university as as- 
sistant professor and associate professor of animal 
industry (1917-20), professor (1920-46), dean of the 
faculty (1931-46), School of Veterinary Medicine, 
and director of operations (1938-48), School of Ani- 


mal Pathology. 





SOCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF EDUCATORS 
AND OF BUSINESS PEOPLE 


Harotp H. PUNKE 
Chicago 
Any vocational group seems best able to estimate 


its own future if it ean objectively compare its con- 
tributions to society with the contributions of other 


groups. In a society which allows considerable free- 
dom of expression or freedom of access to informa- 
tion, few people would expect perfect agreement 
among professional, business, industrial, agricultural, 
military, or other vocational groups concerning the 
relative importance of their contributions to the gen- 
eral welfare. Disagreement on the subject exists in 
part because perspective and the capacity to compare 
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re absent at birth and are characterized by slow and 
laborious development. Disagreement may also reflect 
vested interests which members of each group sense in 
attempting to promote the status of their group, in 
part, at the expense of other groups. Many efforts to 
promote small-group welfare at the expense of other 
comparable groups or of society generally, however, 
are so ill-eoneeived that they seem to be direct results 
of limited perspective. 

Numerous physicians, educators, artists, publie-wel- 
fare workers, and persons in similar fields, who for 
purposes of this article are considered to be profes- 
sional workers, think that they receive much less of 
the benefits of social progress, relative to the social 
contributions which they make, than do persons in the 
business and industrial world—ineluding the field of 
mechanieal invention. Professional people typically 
consider their own work to be largely creative, hence 
difficult, unique, and of such character as can be done 
by only a small percentage of the population. They 
are often less ready, however, to recognize creative 
characteristies in the work of others. 

Several reasons could be suggested for the foregoing 
attitude. One reason might emerge from a semicon- 
scious “intuition” that, by admitting that there is 
creativeness on the part of large numbers of persons 
in different walks of life, they “water down” their own 
status as ereative persons—as the status of nobility 
may have been lowered through “selling titles over the 
counter.” Another reason might lie in a lurking 
suspicion that financial and other social rewards are, 
after all, not distributed as much on the basis of 
actual contributions to society as on the basis of what 
the general social group can be made to think are 
contributions, and that through the avenues of business 
much social effort and extensive human resources are 
devoted to salesmanship, advertising, and more highly 
organized forms of pressure in an effort to raise the 
publie’s estimate of the contributions made by busi- 
ness. A further reason for a belittling attitude on 
the part of professional people regarding the social 
contributions of the business world may be traditional 
and historie in origin—in the sense that a field of 
“learned professions” existed and was cultivated by 
persons who enjoyed freedom and prestige at a time 
when traders and artisans (forerunners of business 
and industry) were struggling to emerge from a lowly 
and often despised social status. 

Some observers would maintain that a further 
reason for the attitude is lack of familiarity on the 
part of professional people with the rapid rate at 
which problems in the business world have emerged 
and become complicated and with the ingenuity put 
forth in efforts to solve them. Other observers might 
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note that in any case a primary criterion of a profes- 
sion is the social service which it renders, whereas the 
criterion of a business is the financial profit it makes; 
and that a business enterprise for which the service 
rendered to society is secondary—including the service 
through taxes paid to support other services—should 
not be compared from the social-contribution stand- 
point with a professional enterprise for which the 
rendering of service is presumed to be the main object 
of existence. 

Regardless of the origin of the attitude toward the 
business world which the foregoing paragraphs ascribe 
to many professional workers or of the extent to 
which persons in the business world hold analogously 
disparaging attitudes concerning professional workers 
of different types, the theme of the present article is 
that each group would benefit by developing greater 
perspective and a more objective basis for evaluating 
the contributions of the other group. If this theme is 
valid, it should be a particularly important theme from 
the standpoint of educators as the most numerous 
single group in the professional field, with respeet to 
attitudes regarding members of the business field—a 
vocation of increasing numerical and economic im- 
portance, and one to which an increasing proportion 
of trained youth look for a livelihood. 

It is apparent that comparisons between the business 
and educational fields could be made at the top of the 
scale as well as at any one of several lower levels. A 
larger proportion of the population is familiar with 
operations at the lower levels, and illustration from a 
lower level might here be most in point. Probably 
most educators would be generous in recognizing ¢cre- 
ative work in such activities as writing books or 
magazine articles, composing musical selections, work- 
ing out methods of enabling children to learn more 
Most edu- 
eators and other academie people would certainly 


readily, or finding remedies for illness. 


recognize creative contributions through mechanical 
invention, in such obvious instances as the steam 
engine, telephone, radio, automobile, reaper, sewing 
machine, typewriter, or airplane. The foregoing in- 
ventions are mentioned because they illustrate the type 
of contribution in terms of which educators often 
think when referring to contributions in the business 
and industrial world, without realizing that there are 
very few books, musical compositions, or educational 
techniques that ever attain the social importance of 
any one of the inventions mentioned. Hence a better 
understanding of the business and industrial world 
might be secured by educators, if lesser achievements 
in this field were selected for comparison with the edu- 
cational and professional world. 

One might note that inventions are cumulative and 
tend to develop in clusters, much as several profes- 
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sional articles and books may be written in a particular 
field after someone has made a start in that field. In 
such eases each additional contribution usually makes 
only a slight improvement. Thus W. F. Ogburn' 
cites a 1928 publication in which Kuznets is quoted as 
indicating that before that date 549 patents had been 
registered on a comparatively simple farm implement 

the sulky plow. Reference is often made to the 
large number of patents which Edison registered as 
a result of his work in electricity. Although invention 
of the automobile as a unit should be considered a 
major social contribution which is outside the sphere 
of small individual contributions noted here, many 
Americans are sufficiently familiar with several dec- 
ades of development in the automobile field to realize 
the large number of minor inventions which have been 
involved in improving models that existed during the 
first deeade of this century. The same could be said 
concerning improvements in radios, cook stoves, type- 
writers, and many other items of mechanical nature. 
The point here is that edueators and similar profes- 
sional people would probably improve their perspec- 
tive concerning the relative importance of different 
social contributions, if any one of the inventions which 
resulted in a minor improvement in some such field as 
the examples here enumerated was compared with any 
one of the articles published in an important pro- 
fessional journal. 

The present theme might be further developed by 
reference to contributions in the more restricted field 
of business organization and management. It is not 
unusual for a large commercial firm to sell several 
thousand items in a day. Ordinarily each sale requires 
the preparation of at least two copies of a sales ticket 

one for the customer and one for the firm. One 
might expect such tickets to carry an identifying num- 
ber, the name and address of the purchaser, the name 
and perhaps the size or stock number of the item sold, 
the amount paid and whether payment was by cash or 
by check, the date of the sale, the name of the sales- 
clerk, and perhaps other information regarding the 
transaction. Clearly such a sales ticket carries infor- 
mation which is important in such operations as cal- 
culating profit and loss, controlling inventory, de- 
termining the character of seasonal variations in 
demand, advertising, handling customer complaints, 
and evaluating employee performance. Certainly not 
all of the operations indicated will be performed by the 
same employee or at the same point in the firm. A 
flow of sales tickets from point to point within the 
firm is, therefore, involved—perhaps eventually in- 
cluding other documents and summary tabulations. 

1Chap. III in ‘‘Recent Social Trends,’’ President’s 


Committee on Recent Social Trends. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill and Co., Ine. (1933), p. 160. 
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If a business analyst or industrial engineer can de. 
vise short cuts which achieve the same net result as 
far as the needs of the firm are concerned, but which 
make it possible to reduce by from twenty-five to fifty 
the number of bookkeepers, clerks, or other office em- 
ployees needed for the job, he will certainly make a 
social contribution—he will reduce the amount of hu- 
man effort necessary to make the product available to 
the public in the same way as before. 

What applies to sales tickets applies to the orders 
or other documents through which the firm does its 
own purchasing; to the system used in paying its 
employees—with deductions for income tax, retire- 
ment, insurance, ete.; to the procedure followed in its 
storage and warehousing operations; or to the method 
by which it handles its banking and credit needs. 
Much the same applies to the location and arrange- 
ment of office space; to the extent to which expensive 
office equipment is utilized or stands idle; or to the 
number, qualification, and distribution of persons 
needed to supervise the work done. Industrial engi- 
neers have often found it possible to reorganize a 
branch or department in such a way that the firm can 
save several thousand dollars a year in salaries of 
supervisory personnel. What applies to sales tickets 
and supervisory positions also applies to space for 
storing permanent records. If microfilming or some 
other procedure materially reduces the space needed 
for such records, it also reduces materially the ac- 
companying rental charge included in overhead 
expense. 

It is obvious that illustrations from the business and 
industrial world, such as those indicated in the three 
foregoing paragraphs, could be multiplied indefinitely 
—much as there are innumerable contributions which 
people in the educational and professional world 
might make to an expanding civilization. If profes- 
sional persons feel prone to criticise inventors and 
industrial engineers for abolishing jobs and creating 
unemployment through their labor-saving “contribu- 
tions,” and urge that in the long run the econtribu- 
tions are, therefore, negative, they might note that one 
criticism leveled at them by the business and industrial 
world is that many edueators and other professional 
people spend a great deal of time in “grinding old 
grist” without much that is refreshing or new emerging 
in the process. With more specific reference to un- 
employment, however, whether due to mechanical in- 
vention, economic organization, or other causes, the 
view could well be defended that extensive unemploy- 
ment is due to a lack of creative social leadership 
rather than to an excess of such leadership—although 
this article is not the place for that defense. 

The gist of the foregoing pages is that there is room 
for an almost unlimited amount of creative work in 
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most fields of intellectual interest, and that it is likely 
to be shortsightedness which leads one to overempha- 
size the ereative and hence socially esteemed features 
of his own field, in contrast with routine features 
of some other field to which he thinks society might 
well be indifferent. The fact that a specialist may 
readily sense creative opportunities in his own field 
should not blind him to the possible existence of similar 
opportunities in other fields. A certain blindness of 
the type noted, a reflection of social and intellectual 
immaturity, seems to be manifested regarding each 
other by persons in the business and educational fields. 
In a substantial degree exch group seems to have 
rationalized its position as the two have moved 
through several decades with attitudes toward each 
other varying from unconcern and passing toleration 
to inuendo and open warfare. Seldom has the atti- 
tude between typical representatives of the two fields 
been one of mutual helpfulness, co-operation, or a 
sincere desire for better understanding. 

Business people often try to evaluate the educa- 
tional world through their own experience as high- 
school or college students, an experience which may 
not have been particularly fruitful as judged by 
academie achievement and which may have given them 
only slight understanding of the goals or inspirations 
of the edueational and professional world. The edu- 


Research... 
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eators themselves and the social pressures which regu- 
late them, with respect to haziness concerning goals 
and methods of approaching them, should not escape 
scrutiny. Some educators try to evaluate the business 
world, from the standpoint both of its significance in 
the American social order generally and of the pos- 
sibilities for vocational satisfaction afforded the people 
employed, on the basis of even less first-hand contact 
with the business field than the business people charae- 
terized above have had with the academie field. 

In an increasingly complicated social and economic 
structure in which both business relationships and 
formal education tend to expand and become of 
greater importance, a more objective and realistic 
understanding of each group by the other should be 
an asset to both, and to society generally. Any vo- 
cational group that depends increasingly on trained 
personnel, as does the business and industrial world, 
has much at stake in maintaining the vigor of insti- 
tutions which do the training. On the other hand, edu- 
eational institutions, which depend for support on 
individuals and organizations which generate money 
income and extend support through endowment or 
tax revenues, have much at stake in the existence of 
a vigorous and progressive business and industrial 
development. Much accomplished 
through co-operating than through sniping. 


more can be 





SOME ELEMENTS OF BACKGROUND 
AMONG UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Notre Dame 


A FULL answer to the question of what are the 
qualifications highly regarded in the selection of uni- 
versity presidents would be reached only after exten- 
sive study. Probably only a thorough investigation 
of the full deliberations of the appointing trustees 
would yield such an answer. Undoubtedly, the reason- 
ing of the trustees would be directed by the concepts 
of a modern university formulated by these bodies. 
The attributes sought in a man to head a university 
viewed as a community of scholars should be some- 
what different from those of an administrative head 
of a complex service institution founded by society 
or the state. The exigencies of the time, too, cannot 
be wholly disregarded by appointing bodies, and 
thus a board committed to the selection of an educator 
may be forced to select instead an expert in public 
relations. 

But, whatever the weighting may be that is given 


to the several considerations, scholarly preparation 
is one that cannot be passed over lightly. With this 
in mind, it seems worth while to study the fields of 
specialization and the amount of the preparation 
among prominent university presidents. For this 
purpose, the education of only the presidents of the 
United States member institutions of the Association 
of American Universities There are 
thirty-two United States universities that are members 
of this association: Brown University, California 
Institute of Technology, University of California, 
Catholie University of America, University of Chicago, 
Clark University, Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Duke University, Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Indiana University, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Johns Hopkins University, University of 
Kansas, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, University of Nebraska, University 
of North Carolina, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, University of Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton University, University of Rochester, Stanford 
University,! University of Texas, University of Vir- 

1The president of Stanford has died since this study 
was made. 


was studied. 
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ginia, Washington University, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Yale University. Columbia was omitted from 
this report because it still had only an acting president. 

From data found in “Who’s Who in America” and 
A Biographieal Directory,” 


it was discovered that only four of these presidents 


“Leaders in Edueation: 
had come to the presidency without a previous aca- 
This bears out the prevalent belief 


demic career. 
that a head of an educational institution should have 
had teaching experience. Faculty members might 
be inclined to regard such experience as a sine qua 
non. But such a qualification is not universal among 
these One of them earned only a B.S. 


degree and has held only administrative positions in 


presidents. 


One 
is a physician, and two were trained in law. One 
of the latter earned the A.B. and J.D. degrees and 
was a practicing attorney; the other earned the A.B., 
the M.A. and the LL.B degrees, practiced law, be- 


came governor of his state, and last year was named 


his university since 1930 when he graduated. 


president of the public university of the same state. 

Perhaps some other experience or some personal 
attribute would be important enough, in individual 
instanees, to compensate for the lack of experience 
in the aeademie life, but it would appear to be unwise 
to regard these as anything but exceptional instances. 


And our most prominent universities in such cases 


might be establishing dangerous precedents that would 
be followed by less strong institutions. 

The men who came to the presideney with no teach- 
ing background were appointed in 1930, 1940, 1943, 
and 1947. 


elect of Columbia who likewise has had no academic 


To these should be added the president- 
eareer. In this connection, the point of view expressed 
by former Dean Holmes would appear very sound :? 


There is no such thing as ‘‘administration’’ in the ab- 


>) 


there may be ‘‘principles’’ of administration, 


and there may be ‘‘administrative ability’’; but success 
in the actual management of any enterprise depends on 
understanding of the character, problems, history, and 
objectives of that enterprise. Running a school system 
is different from running a factory, a hospital, a store, 
or a city. The only safe rule is to pick the head of a 


school system from professional ranks, 

The twenty-seven presidents who came to their 
appointments from the academie world were chosen 
from seventeen teaching fields or combinations of 
fields. 


by three presidents each. 


English, history, and physies are represented 
There are two each who 
had specialized in economies, chemistry, political sei- 
ence, and zoology. There is one president drawn from 
each of the following ten fields: bacteriology, business 
administration, edueation, geography, journalism and 
2Henry W. 
sionals,’’ The 
1948, p. 2. 


Holmes—‘‘ Superintendents are Profes- 
School Administrator, No. 36, March 15, 
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education, law, law and political science, mathematics, 
philosophy and theology, and psychology. If 4 
the teachers of law are added the professional lawyers, 
this group has the largest number of representatives 
from one field, there being a total of four in this clas. 
sification. When the fields are grouped as the socia| 
sciences, the natural sciences, and the humanities, 
they go in that descending order: eleven in the social 
and eight in the natural sciences, but only four in the 
humanities (three in English and one in philosophy), 
There is one president listed who has a theologica| 
degree but in his ease the highest degree was earned 


not in theology but in education. There is one other 
president who is listed as having been a summer-ses. 
sion instructor in philosophy and theology, but his 
major academic field appears to be in philosophy, 
This same president is also the only one in the group 
who came to administrative work from the teaching of 
philosophy. Thus the paucity of men in the humani- 
ties (none in foreign languages and literature) and 
the prominence of the social and natural sciences 
are striking. 

When attention is turned to the degrees earned by 
the presidents, it is found that there are twelve 
different degrees represented and that one president, a 
graduate of the United States Naval Academy, has 
no earned degree. Undergraduate degrees (A.B., B.S,, 
and Ph.B.) were earned in twenty-eight colleges and 
universities: Beloit, California, Cambridge (England), 
Cincinnati, Cornell College, Dartmouth, Denison, 
Denver, Grove City, Harvard, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Morningside, North Carolina, Ohio State, 
Oxford (England), Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State, 
Roanoke, Stanford, Swarthmore, Virginia, Virginia 
Polytechnic, Wesleyan (Conn.), Wooster, and Yale. 
Each of these institutions has but one alumnus among 
the presidents except Harvard, Wooster, and Yale, 
each of which has two. It is interesting to note that, 
of the twenty-eight institutions represented here, 
twelve are members of the Association of American 
Universities. 

Master’s degrees (the A.M. and the M.S.) wer 
earned by the presidents in fifteen institutions: Can 


bridge (England), Columbia, Dartmouth, Denver, 
Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, Oxford (England), 


Pennsylvania, Princeton, Virginia Polytechnic, Wes 
leyan (Conn.), Wisconsin, Wooster, and Yale. Of the 
fifteen institutions, eight are members of the A.A.U 
Columbia, Oxford, Princeton, and Yale each granted 
two of the master’s degrees in this group. 

There were eighteen doctor’s degrees earned by these 
presidents. These were conferred by ten institutions 
all but one of which are members of the A.A.U., ani 
the exception is a foreign university: Catholic, Chi- 
cago, Géttingen (Germany), Harvard, Iowa, Michigan 
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Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale. Yale 

ds the list, with four of the Ph.D.’s granted, fol- 
lowed by Harvard, with three, and Michigan, Penn- 
cylvania, and Prineeton, each having granted two 
doctorates. 

It is important to note the decrease in the number 
of institutions that granted the degrees, proceeding 
from the bachelor’s to the master’s to the doctor’s. 
Likewise, the advanced degrees were earned in the 
strongest of our universities, the members of the 
A.A.U. Five of these universities (Catholic, Harvard, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Yale) granted the Ph.D. 
Altogether, 
rteen of the presidents had received at least one 


to the men who are their presidents. 


of their degrees from the institutions they were later 
to serve as chief administrators. California, Kansas, 
North Carolina, and Virginia have presidents who 
secured their undergraduate degrees from these uni- 
versities. The president of Indiana was granted both 
his undergraduate and his master’s degree by that 
institution. The president of Stanford 
both his undergraduate and his M.D. degree from 


Stanford, while the presidents of Harvard and of 


received 


Pennsylvania received both their undergraduate de- 
grees and their Ph.D.’s from the universities of which 
The president of Princeton 
received his A.M. degree from that university but 


they are now the heads. 


both his bacealaureate and his doctoral degrees from 
other institutions. The president of Yale has both 
an A.B. and a Ph.D. degree from Yale but he also 
has both an A.B. and an A.M. from Cambridge 
(England), and the president of Iowa has both an 
A.B. and a J.D. degree from Iowa but also a B.A. 
and an M.A. from Oxford (England). Thus, more 
than half the presidents have no degres from the 
universities they now administer, but in six instances 
(California, Catholic, Harvard, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Stanford) the universities had selected as presi- 
dents men who were graduates of these institutions 
and who had never earned any degrees elsewhere. 

The youngest president, at the time of appointment, 
was thirty years old; the oldest was seventy-one, 
and the average age was 48.9 years. The average age 
of the presidents who came to their positions between 
1929 and 1939 was forty-five years, but the average 
since 1940 is 53.64 years. For the nine presidents 
who assumed office since 1945 the average age is 
fifty-two years. There were two men below thirty- 
five years of age who were appointed in 1929-39, 
and ten who were forty-five or less. But since 1940 
there has been only one appointed who was under 
forty-five. Thus the newer appointees appear to be 
considerably older than those of the earlier period. 
The average tenure of the presidents is 9.13 years, 
the range being from one year or less to the longest 
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tenure of nineteen years. The youngest president 
at the present time is forty-six, the oldest, seventy- 
eight, and the average age is 58.03. In this matter 
it is important to note that Beck in his study of the 
Association of 
that the 
of the 734 trustees was fifty-nine years. 


trustees of the institutions in the 


American Universities found average age 

The range 
was from thirty to eighty-seven years; only four per 
cent were below forty and only twenty-two per cent 
below fifty. On the other hand, forty-seven per 
cent were sixty or more years old and eighteen per 
cent were seventy or over.® 

The presidents of our leading universities tend to 
be men who have come to their positions from an 
academie career. More than half have earned doe- 
torates, and their fields of specialization have been 
mainly law and the social and natural sciences. <A 
large number of colleges were attended by these men in 
undergraduate days but their advanced education was 
received in a much restricted 


more group of our 


strongest universities. The average age of the presi- 
dents is at the present time nearly sixty years; more 
recent appointees are considerably older than those 
who were appointed between 1929 and 1939. How 
applicable these statements would be concerning the 
presidents of other universities and our colleges is 
conjectural but there is reason to assume that these 
institutions would present a less satisfactory record. 

3 Hubert Park Beck—‘‘Men Who Control Our Univer- 
sities,’’ New York, 1947, pp. 84-85. 
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3ENTHAM, JEREMY. An Introduction to the Principles 

of Morals and Legislation. Pp. lii+378. Hafner 
Publishing Company, 31 East 10th Street, New York 
3. 1948. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.50. 
With an introduction by Laurence J. 
professor of philosophy, Antioch College. 
of Classics, No. 6. 


Lafleur, assistant 
Hafner Library 


BRYSON, LYMAN, LouIs FINKELSTEIN, and R. M. MAcIvER 

(editors). Learning and World Peace. Eighth Sym- 
posium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. Pp. xix+694. 1948. $6.50. 
Papers prepared for and discussed at the Eighth Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, held in Philadelphia, 
September, 1947. Sixty leaders in these fields review thte 
contribution learning has made to the cause of peace and 
ehart the ways in which scholarship cin lead to a better 
world. Indexed. Copies may be obtained from Harper & 
Brothers. 


Leaders in 
The Science 


CATTELL, JAQUES, and FE. E. Ross (editors). 
Education. 
Press, Laneaster, Pa. 

A biographical directory. 


3d edition. Pp. 1,208. 
1948. $15.00. 
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cation in a Divided World. 


CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Edu 
Schools in Our Unique So- 


The Function of the Public 

ciety. Pp. 249. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass 1948. $3.00. 

The author shows how American free public education 


ym ele mentary school to university can Lae about putting 
its ideals and at the same time adjust itself 
and stresses of an armed truce, including 
training. Indexed. 


fr 

into rractice 

to the demands 
the exigencies of military 


Fall of the 
Maemillan. 


Spanish 
1948. 


SALVADOR. The 
Pp. viii + 443. 


DE MADARIAGA, 
American Empire. 
$5.00. 

A companion volume to “The Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire each complete in itself, but together they tell 
the dramatic story of Spanish empire in Latin America, 
tracing brilliantly the upward and downward movement in 


this era of history. 
a 


Greorce MAtruHews. An Historical and Critt- 
cal Survey of the Curriculum of Wesleyan University 
and Related Subjects. Pp. 74. Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 1948. 
A description of the United States in 1830 opens the sur- 
vey which then tells of the opening days of Wesleyan and 
institution through the days of 
Limited number of copies will be 


DUTCHER; 


traces the progress of the 
the various presidents. 
available for distribution 


First Report to 


Economie Cooperation Administration. 
1948. Pp. 


Congress for the quarter ended June 30, 
Government Printing Office. 
activities under the Economic 


viii + 97. 


Report of Cooperation Act 


of 1948. 
cm 
Football, New 1948 Plays. Pp. 126. 1948. Wells Pub- 
lishing Company, Leonia, N. J. $0.75. 


Annual Edition of plays, fundamentals, and strategy 
published for the American Football Coaches Association 
by leaders in the coaching profession. Each annual edi- 
tion will feature modern trends and developments and the 
series will become a textbook for football players, coaches, 
and fans, 


First 


Gates, ARTHUR I., et al. Educational Psychology. 3d 
edition. Pp. xx+818. Macmillan. 1948. $4.25. 
Revised edition presenting a survey of the facts and oa 
ciples of educational psychology for students preparing for 
the teaching profession. Indexed. 


Gross, FELIKS (editor) European Ideologies. A Sur- 
vey of Twentieth Century Aare Ideas. Pp. xv+ 
1,075. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 1948. $12.00. 

A survey of the social, economic, and political ideas of 
Europe which have so greatly determined world orienta- 
tion. Introduces the reader to many aspects of modern 
movements too little understood by the Western World. 
With an introduction by Robert M. MaclIver of Columbia 


University. 
e 


JOHNSON. Socialism in 
Headline series pamphlet 


HERBERT, and ALVIN 
Pp. 64. 


HEATON, 
Western Europe. 


No. 71. September—October, 1948. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
$0.35. 


Survey of the trend to the left in postwar Europe pointing 
out some of the difficulties encountered by public-ownership 
programs in the nations of the West. 


Dialogues Concerning National Religion. 
Hafner Publishing Company, 31 East 


HuME, DAVID. 
Pp. xvili + 95. 


10th Street, New York 3. 1948. Cloth $1.80, paper 
$0.80. 
Edited with an introduction by Henry D. Aiken, associate 


professor of philosophy, Harvard University. Hafner Li- 


brary of Classics, No. 5. 
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JAMES, WILLIAM. Essays in Pragmatism. Pp. xvi+17¢ 
Hafner Publishing Company, 31 East 10th Street, Ney 
York 3. 1948. Cloth $1.90, paper $0.90. 

Edited with an introduction by Alburey Castell, profesgo; 
of philosophy, University of Minnesota. Hafner Library 
of Classics, No. 7. 

a 

LANG, ANDREW (editor). Blue Fairy Book. Tllustrateq 
by Ben Kutcher. Pp. xii+372. Red Fairy Boot. 
Illustrated by Mare Simont. Pp. xvi+364. Green 
Fairy Book. Illustrated by Dorothy Lake Gre; gory, 
Pp. xvii+355. Yellow Fairy Book. Illustrated by 
Janice Holland. Pp. xviii+329. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
1948. $2.00 each. 

Collections for children of the best-loved of many favorite 
stories. 
+. 

LEUBA, CLARENCE. Ethics in Sex Conduct. A Manual 
on Youth, Sex, Marriage. Pp. 164. Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 1948. $2.50. 
Designed to help young people reconcile their emotional 
needs to moral standards and the demands of society, and 
to help older generations to understand youth and current 
customs. Includes a list of books on preparation for 
mi irriage. 


MasumpDAR, D. N. The Matrix of Indian Culture. Pp. 


242. The Universal Publishers, Ltd., The Mall, Luck. 
now, India. 1947. Rs 8/8. 
The text of lectures in anthropology delivered by the 


author in January, 1946, at Nagpur University, 
under the Sri Hari Wathodkar Foundation. 


MENDENHALL, THOMAS C., et al. The Quest for a Prin- 
ciple of Authority in Europe 1715—Present. Pp. xiii+ 


India, 
Indexed. 


376. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1948. 2.75. 
The second volume of “Select Problems in Historical 
Interpretation.” 

e 


MILES, DUDLEY, and RoBert C. PooLtEy. Literature and 
Life in America. Pp. xviii+727. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 623 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 1948, 
$2.80. Literature and Life in England. Pp. xviii+ 
823. 1948. $3.00. 

Revisions of the popular American and English literature 
anthologies which are part of the publisher's Literature 
and Life Program for High Schools. Indexed. 


and W. W. Baver. Happy 
Days with Our Friends. Guidebook for the Health and 
Personal Development Primer. Pp. 95. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 1948. $0.96. 

A health primer built on the modern concept that physical 
health goes with mental and emotional well-being.  Illus- 
trated in color. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH, 


Our Uncertain Liberties. U.S. Liberties, 1947-48. An- 
nual report, American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 88. August, 1948, $0.25. 
A review of the union’s activities along many fronts, cov- 
ering to the end of August, the Federal government's 
loyalty program, and the union’s role in the fight against 
censorship and for freedom of speech and press as well as 


academic freedom in schools and colleges. 
e 
PETERSON, Harvey A., et al. Educational Psychology. 
Pp. xiii + 550. Maemillan. 1948. $4.00. 


The authors believe that educational psychology should 
stress education in co-operative effort more and competi- 


tion less, and that more contact with life should be re- 
tained in the teaching of the subject than has been the 
case in the past. Indexed. 

cm 


The Bhagavadgita. With an in- 
Sanskrit text, English translation, 


RADHAKRISHNAN, 8. 
troductory essay, 
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and notes. Pp. 388. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
1948. $3.50. 

Vedantic philosophies in a new edition, 
late Mahatma Gandhi. Indexed. 


dedicated to the 


e 
Governments and Politics Abroad. 


RoucEK, JOSEPH S. 
New York. 


Pp. xii + 585. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1948. $4.00. 
Re vised edition. Textbook of latest trends in the field of 
omparative government and politics in the most important 
states of today. Indexed. 
e 


The City of God. Translated and 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
Vol. I. Pp. xvi+557, and 


edited by Mareus Dods. 


Vol. Il. Pp. vi+577. Cloth $5.00, paper $3.00. 
Hafner Publishing Company, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York 3. 1948. 

Hafner Library of Classics, No. 4. Indexed. 


e 
SarTON, GEoRGE. The Life of Science. Pp. vii+197. 
Henry Schuman, 20 East 70th Street, New York 21. 
1948. $3.50. 

eaten of essays in the history of civilization by the 
world's outstanding historian of science, bringing to life a 
number of famous scientists or philosophers or bietialiens 
of science. A keynote volume in “The Life of Science Li- 
brary.’ Indexed. 

e 

Spiritual Values. Summarizing present practices and 

suggesting activities for the development of spiritual 
values in education. Pp. 111. San Diego (Calif.) 
City Schools. 1948. 
Handbook of readily accessible information to be used for 
teaching the moral and ethical aspects of man’s behavior, 
with narrative accounts by teachers of their successful 
practices along these lines. Preface by Will C. Crawford, 
superintendent of schools, who is distributing the handbook. 

cf 


Sportsmanlike Driving. Second edition. Pp. 473. Illus- 
trated with 286 drawings and photographs. American 
Automobile Association, Washington 6, D. C. Accom- 
panied by a Teachers Manual. Pp. ix +173. 

Foreword by Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.). Twenty-four 
chapters of easy-to-read, authoritative and comprehensive 
instruction_in skilful, safe driving, by driver-training ex- 
perts. Convenient index. 

e 

SWARTSFAGER, VERN. The Bell Ringers. Illustrated with 
photographs. Pp. vii+212. Maemillan. 1948. $3.00. 


The story of a new movement in Dallas (Tex.) by the 
Curate of Saint Matthew's Cathedral there, which promises 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


Delegates to the Convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Nov. 25-27, are urged to 
visit us at our Booth—No. 40. 
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great things for the youth of America The book gives 
actual case histories of various boys and girls and the help 
given them by Father Swartsfager. 


* 

Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board. Pp. 
33. Edueational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J. and Box 775, Berkeley, Calif. 1948, 

Bulletin of information for the January, 1949, series. 
. 
The first Na- 
1948. Vol. 


USNSA. Program and Report, 1948-1949. 
tional Student Congress, August 23-28, 
EE, Ne.. 3, 7 40. Published, September, 1948, by 
USNSA, 304 N. Park Street, M: adison 5, Wis. $0.15. 
A report on stude ant life, educational problems, and inter- 
national activities. Preface by Ted Harris, president, 
United States National Student Association. 

e 

WATKINS, DwicHTt EvERETT. Effective Thinking. How 
to Use It for Greater Achievement. Pp. iv+319. 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10. 1948. $3.50. 
An aid to improving 


thought processes. Indexed. 


VANSICKLE, C. E. A Political and Cultural History of 
the Ancient World. Vol. II. Illustrated. Pp. xix+ 
677. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 1948. $5.00. 

The present volume begins with early Rome and ends with 
the triumph of the Church and the barbarian invasion in 
the West. Indexed. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 


HE 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. fe} 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


EORGE D. STODDARD, President. University of Illinois 





The FILM and 
EDUCATION 


GODFREY M. ELLIOTT, Editor 


N up-to-the-minute survey of the present status and potential of the 16mm mo- 

tion picture in all of its educational applications in modern life: In the school, the 
church, in business and industry, in medicine, and in all phases of community life. 
Comprised of thirty-seven chapters, each written by an outstanding authority in the 
educational film field especially selected for his ability to speak on the subject, and 
edited by Godfrey M. Elliott, school film specialist and former school administrator. 


Some of the Chapter Titles 


THE FILM AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, by Russell Munn, Librarian, Akron Public Library. 
BASIC TECHNIQUES OF FILM USE, by Walter A. Wittich, Director of Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


University of Wisconsin. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING MOTION PICTURES, by Herman F. Brandt, Director of Visual Research 
Laboratories, Drake University. 

RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATIONAL FILM FIELD, by A. L. Long, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN SCIENCE, by Oreon Keesler, Director of Teaching Aids Library, Kern 
County Schools, California. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN MATHEMATICS, by Irene Sauble, Director of Exact Sciences, Detroit 
Public Schools. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN SOCIAL STUDIES, by William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN LANGUAGE ARTS, by Hardy R. Finch, Head of English Department, 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN VOCATIONAL ARTS, by Thomas A. Chad, Burgard Vocational High 
School, Buffalo 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN MUSIC EDUCATION, by Lorin F. Wheelwright, Supervisor of Music, 
Salt Lake City Schools. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN ART, by Camilla Best, Director of Department of Audio-Visual Aids, 
New Orleans Public Schools. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Helen Reynolds, New York University. 


LIMITED EDITION PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
ORDER NOW! | 15 E. 40th St., Dept. 95, New York 16, N. Y. 
| copy. 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY ‘ 


Publishers | apes . 
ES 
(Eapedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order) 

















